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MID-WINTER 

THE BASIC SERVICE 
OF ART 

SOME one has made the observa- 
tion that in this land and in the 
present stage of our development 
those who begin as artists tend to be- 
come propagandists. There is no deny- 
ing that circumstances often force those 
who would officiate at the shrine of art 
to take arms in her defense as well, but 
it must be remembered that the propa- 
gandist tendency is one to which the 
artist is also inclined from the very fact 
that he is an artist — for art is itself 
propaganda. Eugene Carriere said, "We 
must consent to life," and the painter 
who invites the world to understand 
with him the mystic drama of "Mater- 
nite" is at least doing his part toward 



winning that sometimes half reluctant 
consent of which he speaks. 

For it is the poet who makes the 
king, not the king who makes the poet, 
and art is perennially operating as a 
majordomo to human experience or as a 
prophet revealing glimpses of order amid 
apparent chaos, hinting at a tendency and 
an intention in the dim pathways that 
humanity is compelled to follow, illumin- 
ating a few things to show that these 
are indeed kingly, and helping us to see 
that all things are fair and that we may 
linger over life and find it good. 

But if art is all of this, its service to 
humanity is more than casual. Life is 
by itself a severe thing, and if its appur- 
tenances can be made something more 
than machines to grind it onward, if 
they can produce eddies of delicate 
pleasure which we experience in passing 
as we experience the perfume of a flower 
in the woods, then art is doing something 
to help us consent to life, and is proving 
its right to a place among the rare and 
lofty concerns of humankind. 

The greatest works of art have been 
conceived in the spirit of this incidental 
relation to human activity. To say that 
art is based on religion is to state the 
same principle in another way. The 
great madonnas were silent witnesses 
of a ritual of which they were not the 
center — the Parthenon functioned as the 
casket, not as the jewel. And it is 
precisely this kinship of service which 
finally obliterates the distinction between 
"fine," and "industrial," art and reveals 
to us that these two are expressions of 
the same thing. For if one of them is 
akin to the ceremonial Sabbath-day 
devotion by which we are inspired to acts 
of large righteousness, the other is like 
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our daily dedication to morality — the 
means by which the tone of life is main- 
tained. These two forms of art, when 
given their due place in the community, 
afford together that persistent defense 
against stagnation and collapse and that 
periodic attraction to things higher than 
ourselves which alone will enable us to 
keep our spirits righted and afloat when 
the seas run mountain high around us. 

ALUMNI EXHIBITION 

IT is with a certain satisfaction that 
the Art Institute views the prospec- 
tive Alumni Exhibition in which the 
present results of the forty years of the 
work of its school are to be set forth. 
The legitimacy of this satisfaction is 
measured by the variety of forms which 
the work, thus far received for the ex- 
hibition, takes. The high achievements 
in sculpture and painting which are to be 
shown would be less vital were there not 
along with them similar high achieve- 
ments in furniture design, in book-illu- 
stration and in the hundred other arts 
of every day. It is well for the Art 
Institute, and it should be suggestive to 
the industrial and social community, that 
a school which has won its reputation for 
work along academic lines should give 
evidence of a service so varied and so 
essential in the industries of the nation. 

EXHIBITIONS 

TO American artists the War is 
an immediate inconvenience, but 
there is already ground for the 
belief that it is to be an ultimate blessing. 
The danger of electicism, which has al- 
ways threatened American Art, has never 
in our history been so remote as now, nor 
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has the evolution of an art of highly 
national character ever seemed so im- 
minent. One evidence of this is the 
fact that so many painters have turned 
their faces westward, a circumstance 
which brings to Chicago the satisfaction 
of being nearer than ever to the center of 
art interest in America. Now is the time 
for the public, even at the cost of some 
inconvenience and sacrifice, to give the 
artists of this city and its vicinity the 
strongest possible support. Endorsement 
rendered to them now will return many 
fold in the years which are ahead. The 
twenty-second exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and vicinity will follow the 
Alumni exhibition and will open with 
its annual reception in the East galleries 
on February 14. 



